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AMONG THE INDIANS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A QUAKER AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 


BY THOMAS C. BATTEY. 
Boston, Lee & Sheppard, Publishers. 
The author says, “ This book has been pre- 
in view of the amount of ‘ sensational ’ 
iterature with which our country is flooded, 
as a ‘little drop’ among many which go to 
swell the insetting tide of less exciting, less 
imaginative, but mere healthful, more in- 
structive publications, destined, to some ex- 
tent at least, to take the place of the former.” 
We think few could read this very interesting 
narrative without feeling that the author has 
accomplished what he aimed at in its publi- 
cation. It is a simple narrative of a mission 
as teacher to the uncivilized Inlians, the 
Caddoes and Kiowas, of the Indian Territory, 
undertaken from a sense of religious duty. 
His allusions to the feelings which induced 
him to leave his family and take up his 
abode among a people whose habits were so 
repugnant to him, and to the seasons in 
which he was sustained by his solitary com- 
munings with his Heavenly Father, are very 
touchirg. 
His descriptions of the customs of the wild 
tribes among which he resided, are given with 


much minuteness, and present a vivid picture 
of what he saw.* We select the following 





*The work can be procured at the store of Friends’ 
Book Association, No. 706 Arch Street. Price, $1.50. 
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for our present number, and may occasiou- 
ally make further extracts. [Eps.] 


“32d.—To-day, while the young man who looks 


after Kicking Bird’s ponies and mules, was oe in 
search of some missing ponies, after having taken 
my mules to the herd, he saw three white men 
(probably hunters, as they proved not to be survey- 
ors), one of whom, for some purpose known only te 
himself, shot at him. The ball passed through his 
blanket and shirt, but fortunately missed his body, 
and he escaped unharmed. The Kiowas are much 
excited about it this evening. 


In all probability, 
had he been killed, the earth would have drank 
other blood than his ere the sun of another day had 
arisen. That little party, if no more, might have 
looked upon the setting sun this day for the last 
time, and the free press of our country would have 
been flooded with inflammatory articles against the 
Indians, with horrible accounts of ‘Indian barbari- 
ties,” ‘—men killed by the Kiowas,’ &c. While 
there might not have been one to have given a 
word of explanation to the world. It is high time 
that the injuries received, and the aggravating cir- 
cumstances which excite the uncultivated minds of 
these savages to retaliation and provoke their bar- 
barity, were beginning to be understood and stopped. 

‘‘We hear abundance about Indian depredations 
in Texas, but seldom of the robberies committed by 
white people from that State against them. These 
are not seldom nor small. Hundreds of ponies and 
mules have been stolen from the Indians of this re- 
servation alone, since the close of the council in 
the 10th month last, and the affiliated bands suffer 
nearly as much. Yet Governor Davis, at the coun- 
cil at Fort Sill; made the public delaration, ‘My 
peoplé have committed no depredations against 
you,’ in the face of hundreds of Indians and many 
white people who knew to the contrary. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that there is a gang of 
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desperadoes, having their head-quarters about Red 
River Station, Jacksboro and Waco, in Texas, who 
make a regular business of horse-stealing, and 
commit other desperate acts. These are furnished, 
as I bave been informed from reliable sources, with 
Indian disguises—false hair, masks, &c., so that 
they readily pass for Indians when it suits their 
convenience to do so, and I have no doubt, while it 
must be admitted that. the Indians have done and 
are still doing more or less raiding in that State, 
that a large amount of the so-called Indian depre- 
dations and barbarities, even of the darkest type, 
are committed by these savages with white skins. 
To add, if possible, a darker shade to their crimes, 
by attributing to others what: themselves have 
done, they furnish telegrams and short articles for 
the papers, anonymous of course, but giving the 
authority of major or captain somebody, who has 


80, giving the details of their own deeds, when the 
Indians thus reported on the war-path have been in 






from the scene of the reported depredation. This 
has lately been the case with Big Tree and Satanta, 
whose doings in Texas since their release, have fur- 
nished hundreds of newspaper paragraphs, while to 
my certain knowledge, Big Tree was at his own 
lodge and on his own reservation sick, and Satanta 
enjoying the pleasure of running the buffalo with 
freedom on territory assigned for the purpose. 

“ 23d.—Breakfasted with an old Kiowa warrior, 
an uncle of Kicking Bird, who has a Mexican wife. 
I was directed to sit on the side directly opposite 
the entrance, at the right hand of Kicking Bird, 
under what is commonly suspended from the lodge 
pole as the medicinesaek, Of this, I took no notice 
on sitting down, but presently on turning my head, 
felt something brushing my ears softly, and discov- 
ered a quantity of hair. This had once covered 
the heads of victims of the old man’s prowess 
The scalps had been trimmed and stretched while 
fresh upon small hoops, about four or five inches in 
diameter, and strung upon sticks by running a stick 
@ little like an arrow, only larger and about two 
feet in length, through them, near one edge. 
There were three of these sticks, each of which 
might have contained a dozen or more scalps, the 
long hair of which hung down and was partially 
concealed by a blanket, forming to civilized eyes a 
ghastly and sickening spectacle. But to the savage 
mind it was a trophy attesting the bravery and 
strength of the possessor. 

‘‘] had often before partaken of the hospitality of 
this old man and his wife, but always in warm 
weather, when the meal was served in the open air 
under an awning, and had never before been inside 
of their lodge. The wife is a fine-looking little 
woman, who was undoubtedly captured by him 
while young, and it would not be at all surprising 
if the scalps of her parents were hanging in her 
lodge as part of the evidences of her husband’s 
valor. They have a very pretty little girl, probably 
about eight years of age, and I could but hope that 
the time may soon roll around, when such a specta- 
cle as her father’s lodge affords may be done away 
forever, and remembered, even by Kiowas, only with 
disgust and abhorrence. Truly, this would be a 
very great change from their present state of feel- 
ing, but knowing that there is One who can change 
the hearts of men as a man turns a watercourse in 
his field, such a thing not only is not impossible, 
but through the efficiency of Divine grace is even 
probable. 

“30th.—Having removed to the Washita river, 
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_lately.arrived from such a place, and reports so and. 


their lodges, or-running buffaloes hundreds of miles! 














above the mouth of Rainy Mountain creek, on the 


25th instant, our mules and ponies were turned 
upon new pasturage, and last evening the y 


man to whom their keeping is entrusted repo 

several as missing, mine among them. This morn. © 
ing Kicking Bird set out himself to look for them, © 
He soon found the tracks of my mules, which he | 


knew by their having shoe prints, accompanied 
those of a single uushod pony, whence he was led 
to believe them to have been stolen by an Indian, 


He accordingly pressed rapidly forward, follow. © 


ing tbe trail for many miles, until it at le 
brought up in a Comanche camp, where he found 


the mules lariated, proving the correctness of hig — 


supposition. I need scarcely add that he was in no 
very pleasant humor about it, and it was in al} 
probability well for the Comanche that he had 
reached camp before being overtaken. He returned 
late this. evening with my mules, without having 
found his own stock. 

“1st mo. 11th, 1874.—Last night an infant son 
of Koyonemo, Stumbling Bear’s daughter, died. 1 
was awakened in the night by a death wail in the 
lodge. This morning the body was buried at some 
distance from the camp, being borne to its last rest. 
ing place by the mother. The child had been sick 
for near two weeks, and its death expected for some 
days. As there is so much superstition amon 
them, I did not press the matter of seeing the burl 
or the jugglery of the Medicine man. But I heard’ 
the passionate cries of the mother, whose face and 
arms were smeared in blood from gashes of her own 
inflicting, and the wailings of the near relatives ag 
they left the lodge for the burial. I heard also the 


groavings, singing and unearthly noises made by 
the medicine man in his attempts to drive away the 


evil spirits which were the cause of the child’s 
sickness and death, repeated from time to time after 


it was considered dangerously sick, but all of no 
avail—the child is dead.” 


The following incident will. show how @ 
superstition is often perpetuated: 


“Tn connection with this account, I should men- ~ 
tion a circumstance in which I was particularly © 
implicated, as corroborating a superstitious notion © 
It appears that in their doctrine of | 


of this people. 
signs and omens, it is considered an omen of death 
to a child if any one steps over it. Some few days 
before this child was taken sick, I was in the lodge 


which I consider my camp-home, belonging to © 


Stumbling Bear. Sun Boy came in and sat down 


upon one of the mats which are used as lounges in — 
It is a part of © 


the daytime and as beds at night. 
his medicine that no person must pass between him 


and the fire. ,Ko-yone-mo came in with her infant ~ 


in its cradle upon her back, and seating herself by 
Sun Boy, laid her babe back behind her, so that it 
extended from ‘the side of the lodge to the place 
where she sat, across the mats. Other women came 
in and also seated themselves around the lodge, 
while the side opposite to Sun Boy was occupied by 
the cooks, so that the passage on that side from 
where I was seated to the entrance of the lodge, 
was completely obstructed. At this time my name 
was called outside of the lodge, and I at once arose 
to go, but one glance around the lodge convinced 
me that the only way of egress was behind Suna 
Boy and those sitting by him. -Without.any hesita- 
tion, I passed behind him, when this babe lay across 
my way, and not being aware of the dangerous 
omen of stepping over it, nor yet well enough vereed 
in Kiowa politeness to wait for the mother to lift it 
out of my path, I stepped over it. A smothered 
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‘Tt is at least a question whether in this eager- 
ness to free ourselves from everything silly and 
puerile, we are not also losing a certain tenderness 
and grace, which sweetens life, and helps us mate- 
rially over its hard places. There is a mission 
which only the pathetic element of life can perform, 
and which will remain unfulfilled, if we contempt- 
uously brush it aside. It is that of a softener and 
a harmonizer. The small troubles, vexations and 
annoyances of life, when taken together, probably 
cause more real pain than its serious calamities. 
They are so much more numerous, constant and ir- 
ritating, that the very pettiness of their nature pro- 
duces a double sting, for we are fretted firat by the 
discomforts themselves, and then by discovering 
that we are not superior to such trifles. They lack 
the dignity of a great sorrow, and receive but little 
sympathy. They affect the temper, jar upon the 
nerves, sour the disposition and poison the happi- 
ness of life. Nothing smoothes down these asperi- 
ties, or sinks them to their proper level so well as 
a touch of true pathos, Who has not felt his irri- 
tation vanish under the gentle tone of affection, the 
pressure of a friendly hand, or the loving embrace 
of an innocent child? Who has not experienced 
the calming effect of tender music, of a beautiful 
poem, of a speaking picture, or a tranquil scene in 
nature? Who has not felt his little trials or morti- 
fications melt away in the presence of a real sor- 
row, or upon hearing a tale of distress? Directly 
a trae emotion takes possession of us, we are 
ashamed of our petulance at trifles, and we hasten 
to bury them in the oblivion they deserve. Even a 
memory of the past, a sense of longing, a feeling of 
sympathy or compassion, or a glow of: gratitude 
will frequently have the same salutary effect, and it 
is because all these experiences have something of 
the pathetic in them that they are thus powerful 
upon us. 

“Tears, too—those emblems of pathos, which ‘it 
is the present fashion to despise and suppress— 
have their own uses, which nothing else can sup- 
ply. They are the best medicine for heart-aches, 
the surest relief fer sorrows, which would otherwise 
consume and wear out the life. Even those gentle 
tears, neither hot nor bitter, which flow from sym- 
pathy or tender pity, and those which are drawh 
forth by the poem or romance that awakens dor- 
mant sensibilities, are neither idle no® wasted. 
They soften what is hard,.refine what is coarse, and 
raise the thoughts from ‘told calculation to a purer 
and warmer atmosphere. Such are the tears of 
which Tennyson speaks, that 

“** Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the aay that are no more.’ 
“And such the emotion that Longfellow describes— 
“* A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only, 
As the mist resembles rain.’ 

“We can never afford to lose the pathetic from 
our lives. We cannot spare its tender grace, its 
delicate beauty, its refining and softening influence, 
False and foolish sentimentality should never be 
confounded with true pathos. The one is degrad- 
ing, the other ennobling; the one is a sham, a 
mockery, @ base imitation; the other genuine, pure 
and true. The one is puerile and contemptible from 
its very paucity of emotion, aping that which it can 
by no means fathom; the other is the natural and 
pure utterance of the beart, which can never be 
crushed down or resisted without sacrificing some 
of the finest elements of humanity and some of the 
sweetest pleasures of life.” 


groan was uttered by every woman in the lodge, 
with the hand placed upon the mouth in token of 
‘bad medicine.’ But it being too late to recall the 
act, I went out of the lodge. I had stepped over a 
living child as over a grave, and that child would 
surely die, and unhappily in less than three weeks 
its grave could be walked over.” 

———>— <0 ——__—_— 
“ Tue aged Christian stands upon the shore 
Of time, a storehouse of experience, 
Filled with the treasures of rich heavenly lore. 
1 love to sit and hear him draw from thence 
Sweet recollections of his journey past, 
A journey crowned with blessings to the last.” 
«Oft in my way have I 
Stood still, though but a casual passenger, 
So much I felt the awfalness of life.” 
— Wordsworth. 





“THE PATHETIC ELEMENT.” 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Upon reading the editorial in the Ledger, 
of this morning, on “ The Pathetic Element,” 
I felt that it would be appropriate for you, as 
calling attention to a trait of character that 
is too much put aside and suppressed. We 
are not enough like little children, honest to 
our best and actual feelings. When our sym- 

athies are awakened into an affectionate 
interest in those by whom we are surrounded, 
why not let it be known how much we really 
love them ? 

My mind has been prepared for this thought 
by a visit, yesterday, from a little grand- 
daughter aged nearly four years; her pres- 
ence dispelled the pressure of some of the 
cares and trials of life, and her innocent 
sweetness and pure affection touched the finer 
feelings. It had been more than six months 
since | had seen her. On hearing a letter 
read from me, she said, “I want to go and 
see grandfather,” and at times, for several 
days, continued to refer to it, so that her 
mother sent her to spend the day with us, 
and she appeared to feel that her visit was to 
“Grandfather,” by keeping closely by me. 
Putting her arms around my neck, she said, 
“This is my dear grandfather. Thee loves 
me, don’t thee? I love thee.” Such was the 
quieting and soothing effect of the dear child’s 
presence and caresses that, at least for one 
day, my perplexities were not as much thought 
0 


“Little children, love one another.” We 
know that this love does not always require 
words to express it; but I fear that some of 
us shrink too much from its proper manifesta- 
tion, and thus miss much pure enjoyment 
ourselves, and also withhold it from others. 

W. G. 

First month 22, 1876. 

‘( THE PATHETIC ELEMENT: 


“Whatever may be the faults of the present gen- 
eration, it cannot be charged with being a silly and 
sentimental one. : ‘ ‘ . 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


The writer has too long delayed furnishing 
for publication items of interest he has re- 
ceived from time to time from our faithful 
teachers in South Carolina, and he feels that 
a stronger apology is due to them for this 
apparent neglect than even to their friends, 
who are always so glad to hear from them. 
Pressing business and other engagements 
must, however, be his apology 

It is well known to many of our friends 
that our valued and indefatigable teacher, 
Cornelia Hancock, voluntarily resigned her 

ition as Principal of our Mount Pleasant, 

. C., schools, and that thus her mantle neces- 

sarily rested upon the shoulders of others who 

had been associated with her in the good 

work. ,Fortunate has it been for us, and still 

more for the objects of their care, that these 
have been so worthy and efficient. 

Passing by two letters previously received, 
it is proposed to introduce some extracts from 
one addressed to the writer, bearing date the 
first day of the present year, written by Abby 
D. Munro, in which she says: 

“ We come to you with pleasant tin 
for the New oe, which hn opened ap piles. 
santly and auspiciously with us. In regard 
to the school, dhere is nothing new to report. 
satisfactory, 
more so than usual at this exciting time of 
holidays. Money is too scarce for any great 
demonstration on the part of the colored peo- 
ple. I have never seen them so poor, gen- 
erally, as this winter. I cannot see how they 
can hice starvation away until the next crop 
comes in, their last was such a failure. 

“The end of this crisis, all over the coun- 
try, it is not easy to foresee. To-day they 
celebrate as ‘Emancipation Day,’ making 
such demonstrations in the city as mark our 
‘Fourth of July’ at home; but out here it is 
very quiet, he weather is as mild as a 
spring day. Cornelia is stopping with us for 
a few days, and seems to enjoy her new life. 
Anna Stanton is also here, and, although she 
has not fully recovered her health, is much 
better,” &c:, &. 

Accompanying this letter is the customary 
monthly report, from which we learn there 
are 59 pupils on the roll, with an average at- 
tendance of 51 (mark this average!), only 
three of whom are‘over sixteen years of age. 
The whole are in arithmetic; 26 are in geo- 
graphy, while 46 write in books, Twenty-one 
have not been absent a single session in the 
month. 

So much for the school and its present 
teachers. A welcome epistle has this day 
been received from Cornelia Hancock, bear- 


The attendance has been very 
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ing date “ Plantation, 8. C., Jan. 18, 18767 
in which she remarks, in reference to hep 
present position, “I feel as much in my plage 
as I did ten years ago, when I started the 
‘Laing School.’ ”’ i 

Although new duties claim her attention, 
she seems as devoted to the cause of educa. 
tion as ever, and thus details some of her la. 
bors in that direction : 

“ Since the country schools have been o 
it has been on my mind to try to improve 
their condition, and this is the first leisure iy 
which I could give them any attention. One 
day last week I took a ride up the George 
town road (the highway leading through thig 
county)... The school-houses are along this 
road, from four to six miles apart. They are 
built of logs, in the most primeval style ; and 
certainly, if architecture is a test of civiliza. 
tion, theirs must be very low; and it is. 

“The first school, after leaving the village, 
is taught by one of our scholars; she has 
knowledge enough, but is not possessed of 
that perseverance necessary for a successful 
teacher. The next school-house is at present 
not in use, the lady-teacher preferring to as 
semble # very few only in an apartment of | 
her own plantation house, thus in a measure 
preventing one of the objects of a school, the 
saga together as large a number as pow | 
sible. . 

“She is: a white woman, fully sixty years | 
of age, and draws her pay the shme as if the | 
school-house was occupied. 

‘*Twelve miles on the road, I visited a 
school consisting of thirty pupile, in tolerable 
order, but spelling ‘crow’ and ‘grow’ in 

_ new ways. . 

“T felt this school was better than nothing; 
the teacher a black man; not well educated, | 
but looked as if he was willing for the chil ~ 
dren to learn, which is not the case in most 
of the schools in South Carolina. Their 


Management seems to be diametrically op | 


posed to the advancement of the children. * 

“ Eighteen miles from Mount Pleasant I 
found a vacant church, meant to be used for 
a school building. This was my destination, — 
and my business to seeure this school and ob 
tain a stopping-place for a qualified, young — 
teacher. The country around seemed wild 
even to my accustomed eye. We rode up to © 
a house, and the man seemed very wide | 
awake, in the prospect of a school, and said, 
in a few minutes he would accompany us to” 
another of the leaders (Friday Reed’s). He ~ 
got upon his horse, took his gun and three 
hounds, just as in a civilized country you” 
would get into a carriage at the front door, | 
All of this occupied but ‘a few minutes” 

“He was an interesting man to talk to. 
No school had ever graced their midat, ex 
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t for three months, when an intemperate 
Seatherner went to the building and drew his 
pay. They all seemed well acquainted with 
our school by hearsay, and appeared glad to 
see me face to face. I succeeded in finding 
a place for the teacher, but I must say m 
heart failed me a little when I saw the build- 
ing in which she was expected to teach, built 
of logs, that had shrunken so you could see 
through every interstice, and no windows. 
There was a pulpit, however, and a commu- 
nion-rail, which was some consolation. 

“The young teacher (Carrie Lining, a 
graduate of the Charleston schools) accepted 
the situation, and I returned that night to 
my plantation, a ride of forty miles. 

" My life on the plantation is too simple 
and uneventful to be of general interest. I 
am trying to arrange my business here so as 
to make my living. 

“There are six children near here, across 
the river, I have engaged to teach. The cur- 
rents here are strong, and gales are frequent, 
but as the season advances, the river will be 
calmer, and education can proceed. 

“T cannot meet and pass unheeded the im- 
provement of children; it has so long been 
my business that it seems almost like seconi 
nature. I believe, however, I did right to 
leave the labor of regular school duties. The 
fifth day of next month, 1876, makes ten 
years the ‘ Laing School’ has been in opera- 
tion, and during that time I have been assid- 
uous in attention to its welfare. I believe 
the school to be excellent with its’ present 
teachers, and its size does not warrant more. 

“Compulsory education is a great want 
here. You can ride miles and miles through 
this country, and find hundreds of children 
idle. Ask them why they are not in school! 
They say, ‘they have no shoes,’ ‘ they are go- 
en-u-a-rie’ (January), or ‘ when the 
¢rop done sow.’ Now, if compulsory educa- 
tion was enforced, these trifling excuses would 
be forestalled, and the children would be at- 
tending, not going to attend, school. 

“Schools are cheaper than penitentiaries, 
and if one institution is not attended, the 
other is, as a consequence. 

“Attending school is the labor of the 
young; ‘and the nation, neighborhood, parents 
and teachers should be a band to see that 
labor accomplished. 

“I suppose, in the many stirring events 
now transpiring in Philadelphia, a letter from 
South Carolina will seem very tame; but I 
believe in sticking at one undertaking, even 
if it is no greater one than the elevation of a 
neighborhood of freed people. 

“Thy friend, 
“C. Hancock.” 

After perusing the above, it will probably 
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be safe to assume, and to assure our friend, 
on behalf of the readers of the Intelligencer, 
that her letter is not a “tame” one, but one 
full of interest to her many friends at home, 
who will ever be glad to hear from her when 
her arduous duties will permit her devoting 
the requisite time for an epistle. 


J. M. Exxis. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 27, 1876. 





AN INVERESTING INCIDENT. 
The following remarkable experience of a 


clergyman in the church of England is nar- 
rated in the Memoirs of: Frederick Smith (a 
minister in the society of Friends). 
clergyman had been requested by the Bisho 

of London to preach ‘‘in St. Paul’s chure 

on next Sunday.” His sermon was prepared, 
and while the psalms were being sung he 
entered the pulpit and laid the sermon on the 
cushion. 
agitation of mind, though he knew not the 
reason. 
down, as is usual, and fervently prayed for 
divine assistance, and that what he should 
have to deliver might be effectual to the 
hearts of his hearers. He believed he prayed 
from his heart; but, oh, the exercise he was 
under when he opened his sermon! 
an injunction as clear as if he had been verb- 
ally told it, that he must not preach that ser- 
mon, 
a moment to lose, the congregation were all 
in expectation, and looking at him. A part 
of the Epistle for the day, as in an instant, 
came to his mind, from which he took his 


This 


“During this time he felt great 


Previous to his preaching, he knelt 


He felt 


What was he todo? There was not 


text; and he proceeded in the faith that the 
Lord would help him, and he was not de- 


ceived. Matter seemed to flow in so extra- 


ordinary a manner that he was humbled as 
in the dust. Feeling deeply the subject he 
was upon, the tears flowed down his cheeks, 
as well as down the cheeks of his audience. 
There was no want of words, no halting, the 
only difficulty now was to know when to come 
to a period, so much fresh matter seemed to 
press upon him. He, however, stopped in 
good time, under the covering of divine fa- 
vor. When he came out of the pulpit he 
was surrounded by the congregation, who ex- 
pressed their gratefnl thanks for the blessin 
they had received through his sermon. ‘An 
thankful was I, (said he to Frederick Smith,) 
when I got home, nor did I omit to return 
thanks where it was due for the condescend- 
ing favor I had received; but,’ he added, ‘it 
was you that brought me into the difficulty, 
although I have reason to bless God for the 
termination of it.’” 

In a conversation with Frederick Smith in 
the preceding week, this clergyman had re- 
masked to him in a rather peevish way, that 


-+ a so eee . 
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he knew F. 8. apprehended “it was not the 
best way to write a sermon beforehand : but 
he had considered the subject, and he thought 
if he had sat down on the Saturday and de- 
pended on divine assistance for its composi- 
tion, it must be equally acceptable as though 
he had waited till the Sunday to receive in- 
struction in the pulpit in order to deliver an 
extempore discourse. I replied,” wrote Fred- 
erick Smith, in his autobiographical memoir, 
“that in the days of our ignorance and 
weakness, these things might be winked at, 
but when the dispensation came, in which we 
had an unshaken belief, that we must live by 
faith, it was then, I apprehended, very differ- 
ent; but I did not wish vo dictate to him, my 
solicitude for him was that he might be di- 
rected right.” —British Friend. 


er - 


“ SPIRITUAL LISTLESSNESS is not a bad con- 
dition, if a watchfnl, quiet, prayerful state is 
maintained,—but is doubtless a needed rest 
vouchsafed in love. 

I know what the sense of unworthiness is, 
and I am often left to query where my standing 
ground is, in the apparent absence of that clear 
manifestation of Inward Light which I have 
at times had. But at all times my faith is 
ek and without shadows of wavering, that 
God is, and his attributes are Mercy, Love 
and Tenderness. 


Grow Ts in grace manifests itself by a sim: 
plicity, that is, a greater naturalness of char- 
acter. There will be more usefulness and less 
noise; more tenderness of conscience and less 
eer, a there will be more peace, more 
humility ; when the full corn is in the ear, it 
bends down because it is full.— Cecil. 


From the Leeds (Eng.) Times. 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE, 


As Alderman Tatham’s name was men- 
tioned as a dikely candidate for the civic 
chair of Leeds, and as it appears to have 
been subsequently thought that he might not 
beinclined to dispense the hospitalities .at- 
taching to that offic 


mayors have generally felt it their duty to 
do, it may be interesting to our readers to 
know on what principle the worthy alderman 


acted in the matter. Here is a letter which 
Mr. Tatham has addressed to his friends on 
the subject :—‘‘ Many questions having been 
put to me, and some misunderstanding exist- 
ing, as well as censure on my action in de- 
elining the office of Mayor of Leeds, I 
venture to offer the following to such of my 
friends who may desire to be correctly in- 
formed. I am one holding strong convictions, 
both as a Quaker and as a teetotaller, and 
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whilst it is of no practical importance to the 
borough whether I officiate as Mayor or not, 
it is of every importance to myself that ] 
should act up to my convictions. The my 

nicipal duties are not those from which [| 
shrink; but I feel myself precluded from ex. 
tending civic hospitality to distinguished yig. | 


itors or strangers in a way which the public” 


would consider appropriate. 
“Tf I have a mission, it is to show the 
princes, dukes, and judges, magistrates, al. 


dermen, councillors and others, that intoxj. — 


cating drinks are not necessary for their due 
and proper reception, and this | feel, that both’ 
the Council and the public at large are not 
yet ready to accept. Again, I could not 
identify myself with the military. We eg 
over the entrance of our noble Victoria Hall 
‘Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain,” and this I fully believe, 
The peace of the borough is to be preserved 
by lawfrl means, and to me the sword and 
bayonet are not lawful. I could rely on the 
civil power alone. 
may be a fine line-of distinction between a 


policeman and a soldier ; the policeman’s du. | 


ty is to preserve order, and although in doing 


this, life may be sacrificed, this is not his ob 
ject—but the military aim at seeuring order” 
by the destruction of life or limb. Just laws, 
equitably administered, are to my mind the 


best securities for peace; and with theee the 


civil power will, I believe, always be found 


sufficient. I may be told that this and other 
duties could be done by deputy. I would not 
do by another what I would not do myself, 


and were I Mayor, I should allow no one to 


exercise my functions. No one in officiating” 


as Mayor is called upon, in my judgment, to | 
encroach seriously upoR his a resources 


by an undue extension of 


is ordinary ex+ 
penditure. 


pointment. I have no idea that the Coun 


is prepared to relinquish what has so long” 
ce in the way in which our | bee 


n regarded as a necessity, and to accept & 
year of utilitarian asceticism, or that they so 
far accept the principles.of peace amd temper 
ance as to wish to see them em in the 


person of their chief magistrate; and until” 


that time arrives, if ever it does, I have no 


wish to be a martyr to my convictions by at- 
tempting to represent such an embodiment,” © 


SHOW THAT YOU HAVE HEARTS, 


In this dull world we cheat ourselves and 


one another of innocent pleasures by the 
score, through very carelessness and apathy; 


I draw a clear, thoughit 


After a free and unreserved ex: | 

ression of these views in Council, I feel sat 
isfied that many, with the best personal feel 
ing towards myself, would still feel insur | 
mountable difficulty in supporting my ap” 
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carefully sifted) in the proportion of two parts of 
the former to one part of the latter. After being 
thoroughly mixed in the powder, water in sufficient 
quantity is added to it, and the mass is thoroughly 
kneaded with the hands and formed into tbe arti- 
cles desired. After being dried they are burned bya 
peculiar process. They made all the drinking and 
cooking utensils used by them, and some of such 
excellence—notably the large preserving kettles or 
boiling pots—which were readily sold to the white 
inhabitants of the surrounding country. The ves- 
sels were made during the winter, aod the Indians 
with their little carts loaded with them, made ex- 
cursions within a radius of twenty miles from home, 
selling their wares. 

“The good housewives of that country believed 
that the Indian kettles possessed virtues in the pre- 
serving of fruit unknown to vessels of any other 
material or manufacture. 

‘‘An interesting discussion grew out of the ques- 





courted day after day by happy memories, 
we rudely brush them off with this indiscrim- 

Sansas, the stern material present; 
invited to help in rendering joyful many a 
patient heart, we neglect the little word that 
might have done it, and continually defraud 
creation of its share of kindness from us. The 
child made merrier by your interest in its 
toy ; theold domestic flattered by your seeing 
him look so well; the poor better helped by 
your blessing than your penny (though give 
the penny too); the laborer cheered on his 
toil by a timely word of praise, the humble 
friend encouraged by your frankness; equals 
made to love you by the expression of your 
love; and superiors gratified i attention and 
































respect, and looking out to benefit the kindly 
—how many pleasures here for one hand to 
gather ; how many blessings for any heart to 
give! Instead of these, what have we rife 
about the world? frigid compliment—for 
warmth is vulgar; reserve -of tongue—for 
it’s folly to be talkative; composure never at 
fault—for feelings are dangerous things; 
gravity—for that looks wise; coolness—for 
other men are cold; selfishness—for every 
one is struggling for his own. This is all 
false, all bad; the slavery chain of custom, 
riveted by the foolishness of fashion.—Pen 








tion, ‘Why was the mussel shell lime mixed with 
the clay ?’ 


‘Dr. Simon thought that the silicous acid in the 


clay united with the lime, forming a silicate of 
lime. 


“Dr. Dalrymple promised specimens of the uten- 


sils at a subsequent meeting, and also further in- 
formation respecting these interesting people, once 
the most numerous and powerful tribe under the 
dominion of Pocahontas.” 


THE SKY. 
It is a strange thing how little in general 


people know about the sky. It is the part.of 





























creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him, and 
teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least attend 
to her. There are not many of her other 
works in which some more material or essen- 
tial purpose than the mere pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their organiza- 
tion ; but every essential pur of the sky 
might, so far as we know, Ie naswened, if 
once ia three days, or thereabouts, a great, 
ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up over 


and Plough. 

Waar sunshine is to flowers, smiles are to 
humanity. They are but trifles, to be sure; 
but, scattered along life’s pathway, the good 
they do is inconceivable. A smile accom- 
panied by a kind word has been known to re- 
claim a poor outcast, and change the whole 
career of human life. Of all life’s blessings, 
none are cheaper or more easily dispensed 
than smiles, Let us not, then, be too chary 
of them, but scatter them freely as we go; 











for life is too short to be frowned away. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BALTIMORE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


“Mr. Merrifield asked whether the theory was cor- 
rect, that the beach tree is never struck by light- 
ning. He had heard the theory advanced, but could 
notyouch for its truthfulness. Dr. Dalrymple re- 
plied that it was confirmed to a certain extent by 
the fact that the Indians take refuge under a beach 
tree ng a storm, thereby securing immunity 
from lightning in their belief. 

“Dr. Dalrymple gave an exceedingly interesting 
account of his late visit to the Pamunkey Indians, 
near the White House, Virginia, and of their man- 
ner of making pottery ware. The only member of 
the tribe now living in that vicinity who has any 
knowledge of this art is an old woman, and at her 
death the process will be numbered among the lost 
arts. The clay (found on the banks of the river) is 
of a pinkish color and of a peculiar nature. This 


is first dried, finely pulverized and carefully sifted 
to free it from lumps or foreign matter. This is 
mixed with partially calcined mussel shells (also 








the blue, and everything well wa 
so all left blue 





, and 
in till the next time, with 
perhaps a film of morning and evening mist 
for dew. And instead of this, there is not a 
moment of any day of our lives when nature 
is not producing scene after scene, picture 
after picture, glory after glory, and working 
still upon such exquisite and constant princi- 
ples of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite 
certain it is all done for us, and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this do- 
ing for him constantly. The noblest scenes 
of the earth can be seen and known' but by 
few; it is not intended that man should live 
always in the midst of them ; he injures them 
by his presence ; he ceases to feel them if he 
be always with them. bat the sky is for all ; 
bright as it is, it is not 
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“Too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 


it is fitted, in all its functions, for the per- 
petual comfort and exalting of the heart, for 
soothing it, and purifying it from its dross 
and dust.—Ruskin. 





A letter bearing the direction of “My Son,” 
arrived one day at the post-office of a seaport 
town. The difficulty of postal officials was 
great as to whom they should deliver the let- 
ter, until the perplexity was by a sailor ar- 
riving and asking—“ Is there a letter from 
my mother ?” 





CHEERFULNEsS is rest, be hands and feat 
never so busy. And by fostering a cheerful 
spirit and bringing home an atmosphere of 
sunshine, the pater familias may give his wife 
the very repose she needs. A loving light- 
ness is as good as a burden removed. A re- 
sponsibility fairly and pleasantly shared cea- 
se3 to be wearisome. 
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We occasionally have articles sent us for 
publication written by very young persons, 
and commended to our favorable notice on 
account of the youth of the writers. Some 
of these denote thoughtfulness and some 
facility for expression which may ripen in 
maturer years, and fit them for usefulness in 
that direction. But it would bé well for 
parents and partial friends, instead of desiring 
to see these immature productions in print, 
thus leading the young to overestimate them, 
if they would kindly point out the defects and 
encourage the young to rewrite, not for pub- 
lication, but to perfect themselves in clear- 
ness of thought and expression, uatil both 
matter and manner give them a claim to bé 
read. 








Dr. THomas proposes, im ‘@ase he meets 
with sufficient encouragement, to give a 
course of Historical Lectures in the Hall of 
the Spring Garden Institute, beginning, prob- 
ably, on Fifth-day, the 10th of Second month, 
the course to consist of ten of the most inter- 
esting, selected from all his different courses 
of lectures. The price of a ticket for the 
course not to exceed $3.00, with family 
tickets at a reduced rate. 


Summer Resorts.—Civilized society seemg — 
drifting back to the nomadic habits of its Te 
mote ancestry. Attachment to the “roof | 
tree” that sheltered their fathers can scarcely — 


be classed among the affections of modem 


times. Few are satisfied to spend their whole | 


lives in sight of the location where they were 
born: it now takes two hemispheres to fur. 
nish a home, the question of means being, in 
a large degree, the only draw-back. 

In the simple days of our forefathers, 
summer resorts for the masses were not thought 
of, only the very wealthy or invalids sought 
the sea-side, the mineral spring or the brace 
ing mountain air, and poorer folks had to 
content themselves during the sweltering 
heats of summer with an occasional day of 
recreation in some near suburban retreat. 


Now all this is changed, and the family is 
considered poor indeed, that cannot afford to 
spend a few weeks at one or another of the 
numerous places of summer resort. So com- 
mon has this practice become, in our large 
cities especially, that the change of residence 


for a time is no longer considered a luxury, © 
but has grown into a necessity, and Christian: 
philanthropy recognizing this, has awakened | 
to a responsibility that is as new as it is emi- | 


nently humane. . 
Comfortable boarding houses at the sea- 

side have been established, where the weary 

sewing women and their invalid babes may 


enjoy the benefits of the salt air, and entire © 


freedom from the burden of ill-requited toil 
for a few weeks, at a nominal charge, or no 
charge at all, as the case may be. 


The different religious bodies are taking up — 


this matter in the interests of their members, 
with most satisfactory results. Ocean Grove 
on the New Jersey coast, has been in opera- 
tion long enough to demonstrate the decided 


advantages of this co-operative denomina- ; 


tional enterprise. 

Some months ago, a correspondent who re- 
sides within the limits of the southern quarter, 
addressed a communication to us on this sub- 
ject, and desired us to bring it to the notice 
of our readers, believing that Friends might 
be helpful to one another in the same way. 
Others have expressed a like feeling. We 
cannot do better than to quote from the letter 
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referred to. Our friend writes: “ Why is it 
Friends cannot start a boarding-house at 
‘Betty's Cove,’ or some other near point 
where our distant Friends can come and 
share with us the delights of this highly 
favored locality ? 

Tt would not cost much to purchase ground 
sufficient to build a house, and the Institu- 
tion would soon more than pay for itself. 
Are the followers of Fox and Penn less wise 
than they of other denominations, who are 
seeing the beauty and harmony of dwelling 
awhile apart, to consider the lovely works of 
the Creator, and to mingle together in reli- 
gious and social intercourse? 

‘A place could no doubt be had near the 
site of the Betty’s Cove Meeting House. 
Who knows but a ‘revival’ may take place, 
even among us? I would have every com- 
fort for the weak and infirm, and every 
rational enjoyment for the young, and every 
guard about the little ones, who could enjoy 
the loveliness of the surroundings for a sea- 
son, at small cost, if we could only work in 
harmony.” 


Without committing ourselves to the pro- 
posed or any other special locality, we think 


the matter worth considering, and believe, if 


a joint interest could be started, that a tract 
of land contiguous to salt water, either on one 
of our large bays or the ocean, might be pur- 
chased at a price which would bring the 
possession of a cottage at the sea-side within 
the reach of our members of quite moderate 
income, and that boarding houses on a plain 
and economical basis, free from the entice- 
ments of fashionable hotels, yet containing 
every requisite for healthful rational amuse- 
ment, might be conducted at reasonable cost 
to the guests, and with fair remuneration to 
the proprietors. 

Those of us who have been at the “ Watkin’s 
Glen Mountain House,” kept by Friends, 
must admit the quiet, comfort and healthful 
recreation and recuperation that is found 
there. The home-like attractions of houses 
for summer resort, conducted as this is, on 
friendly principles, must commend this sub- 
ject to the consideration of those who wish to 
realize all the benefits to be derived from 
their summer recreations. 
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AcapEMy oF NaAtTuRAL SOIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA—NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
—From this interesting report we subjoin the 


following extract : 
At the close of 1874, a small part of the iron frame 
of the roof of the new building for the Academy 


had been set. It made slow progress during the 
winter, and was not in condition to be covered en- 
tirely by slates till last September. The delay in 
completion of the roof postponed the execution of 
the interior work. The structure is now so nearly 
finished that the library and all the collections of 
the museum have been transferred to it to be appro- 
priately arranged as soon as the cases are ready to 
receive them. 

It is hoped that the arrangement of the museum 
and library in the new building will be completed 
by the first of next April. It is proposed, how- 
ever, that the contributors to the building-fund shall 
be notified when the work is finished, that they may 
inspect the premises before the museum is open to 
the public, and see the result of their bounty to the 
Academy. 

A general description of that portion of the edi- 
fice which has been constructed may enable the con- 
tributors to understand the extent of the work done 
under the direction of the trustees. 

The north wing of the new edifice covers an area 
in its foundations of 186 feet on Race, by 83 feet on 
Nineteenth Street. The ridge of the skylight is 80 
feet above the footway, and the eave 50 feet above 
the water-table. The walls are constructed of brick, 
and faced on the exterior surface with green ser- 
pentine rock, except a space on the south side 
where the junction with the main building will be 
formed at a future time, The appearance of the ex- 
terior of the building is very generally approved. 
Its architectural style is known as the collegiate 
gothic. ° ° . ° . e ‘ ‘ 

When the edifice is completed, it will include a 
lecture room and laboratory, and contain a special 
collection illustrative of the natural resources of 
Peunsylvania, besides the general collections ne- 
cessary in the study of chemistry and physics, min- 
eralogy, geology, botany; of the lower inverte- 
brates, insects, mollusks, vertebrates, and antro- 
pology and ethnology. Lectureships in all these 
departments will be establisbed and filled by expert 
and accomplished teachers. Then the Academy 
will stand among the foremost schools of natural 
sciences in the world, not only in the sense of col- 
leges and universities, whose functions are limited 
to teaching the elements and general principles of 
what is already known in science, but also a school 
of original research in which truths of nature, not 
before ascertained, will be discovered and made 
known, fer the common good of mankind. 

To enter fully on this career, the edifice must be 
completed, the work-shop must be made capacious 
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enough to contain in abundance all the implements 
required by investigators in their pursuits. Em- 
ployment for those who labor to ascertain what is 
} . not known of the works and laws of the Creator, 
and to render them intelligible to all, will never be 
wanting. The establishment we are seeking to 
complete for their use is to be permanent, to last 
for centuries. It must cost a large sum, no part 
of it ever to be repaid to those who may join in 
contributing it; yet, regarded in connection with 
its purpose, the sum is insignificant, compared with 
the millions spent on the vast and elegant structures 
in Fairmount Park, essential to display chiefly 
man’s handiwork in all its multitudinous shapes 
and varieties for only a half year. 

Whether progress shall now cease, or slowly limp 
along through another decade or more, in accom- 
plishing this enterprise, seems to be contingent 
upon obtaining adequate aid from the State. Ten 
years have been diligently spent in obtaining means 
enough to purchase a site and construct one wing 
of the projected building. Who is willing to 
promise now that another five hundred persons can 
be found in this great community who will promptly 
contribute as much more to this object? 

The effort to form a building-fund was com- 
menced in December, 1865. Since that time the 
aggregate of personal subscriptions is $229,016, 
besides the contributions made by the Academy 
and its conchological section, say $38,000. In view 
of what the Academy has done and will do, is it 
unreasonable to ask the government of the State; 
to enable the trustees to complete without delay the, 
work confided to their execution by contributing as 
much as individuals have contributed towards es- 
tablishing the institution in a new edifice adapted 
to its purposes ? 

Establishing an institution such as the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, without gov- 
ernment aid, implies intelligence, generosity and 
public spirit in the community. Had the existence 
of the Academy been known to every resident of 
the city, and had the great value of its library 
and collections and their importance in connection 
with mental culture and education been generally 
recognized, it is presumable that application to the 
State at this time need not be suggested, because 
i” contributions in the past ten years would have been 
enough to meet all its wants. The society is 
gratefal to those who have generously done so much 
to advance its interests. It is not willing to ask 
them to contribute more; but the incompleteness 
of the work it has undertaken constrains it to 
appeal to the intelligent public spirit of those who 
have not contributed, and solicit them, as well as 
all those who have contributed, to interest the 
members of the legislature in behalf of the insti- 


tution. The whole is submitted. 
W. S. W. RuscuexserGer, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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1875, of typhoid fever, Letitia S,, daughter of the 
late Wm. Cadwallader, aged 49 years; she was an 
esteemed and consistent member of Makefield ” 
Monthly Meeting. 


in the 72d year of her age, Ann M. Radcliffe, an 
elder and member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
Loudon 
through many trying scenes (being left a widow 
with a number ot children and with but limited 
means of eupport when comparatively young) won 
her the esteem and respect of all her friends. She 
was blessed with a full assurance of acceptance 
with her Maker. 


17th of Tenth month, 1875, Hannah T., wife of 
Robert Roberts, aged 81 years; a member of Hor 
sham Monthly Meeting. 





parture from Switzerland, and turn westward — 
into the land of France. A seven miles’ ride 


der, and soon reach the station of Collenges, © 






















MARRIED. 
On Fourth-day, First mo. 12th, 1876, with the Ape | 


probation of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Joseph | 
Knight, of Byberry, Phila., to Mary T., daughter of 
Isaac Warner, Jr., of Hatboro, Pa. “s 





DIED. 
CADWALLADER.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 


1875, at the residence of his father, William Cad. 
wallader, near Yardleyville, D. Willis Cadwallader, 
M. D., of Philadelphia, aged 38 years. 


CADWALLADER.—0n Fourth month 10th, 1875, 


at his residence, near Yardleyville, Pa., William 
Cadwaliader, in the 83d year of his age; a member 
of and for many years an elder of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 





CADWALLADER.—0n the 20th of Fifth month, 


RADCLIFFE.—On the 11th of First month, 1876, 


county, Virginia. Her. exemplary life 


ROBERTS.—Near Willow Grove, Pa., on the 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 85. 
(Continued from page 782.) 


LYONS, VICHY, AND ONWARD TO ORLEANS. | 
On the 3d of Ninth month we take our de © 


from Geneva, and we cross the invisible bor- | 


in a narrow defile of the hills, where French 
custom -house officers inspect our baggage very 
carefully, but courteously, mark it with a 
cabalistic sign, and permit us to pass on. 
This was one of the frontier posts of Gaul in © 
the days of Roman rule, and the pass was 
fortified by Julius Casar. Evidences of the 
vast improvement in the country during the 
time of Roman occupation are very abund- 
ant in this part of France, and it is easy to 
believe that Gaul, during these days, was an 
opulent and well-governed State, and the 

ple industrious, contented and peaceable. 
Ito the Roman conquerors is attributed the 
introduction of the vine which, before their 
time, had grown only on the southern coasts. 
Italian merchants sailed up the Gallic rivers 
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with their wines, which the people were glad 


to purchase with such wares as they had to 
dispose of, sometimes giving a young slave in 
exchange for a vessel containing about 18 
gallons of wine. Now, it would almost seem 
that these vine-clad hills might supply the 
world with wines. 

Our way runs almost directly south along 
the valley of the Rhéne about 60 miles to Culoz, 
where the road from Lyons to Geneva 
branches, one line leading southward to 
Chambery, the capital of Savoy, and by way 
of Mt. Cenis into Italy; but our route is 
westward over the Jura, passing through a 
long tunnel (587 yards), traversing the wild, 
imposing valley of the Alberine to Ambérieu 
at the western base of the ridge, whence we 
have a warm, rather monotonous ride to 
Lyons, which sits at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Saone. It is a large and 
beautifal. city, with abundant open spaces, 
noble, jal edifices, and with an air of 
thrift and opulence pleasant to see. 

Lyons is the ancient Lugdunum of the 
Romans, and the second city of France in 
population and importance, numbering be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 inhabitants. We 
are now in the great center of the silk manu- 
facture, which was introduced from Ital 
into France about the close of the sixteenth 
century, principally during the beneficent 
reign of Henry IV, and is now one of the 
most important industries of France. 

We find a quiet and delightful resting- 
lace at the Hotel de |’Europe, where we 
Save rooms overlooking the Saone, and just 
in front of the imposing height of Fourvieres, 
on which is a church surmounted by a mighty 
gilded statue of the Madonna, who, from her 
skyward elevation, looks benignly down on 
the busy city consecrated toher. It is a half 
hour’s walk up a very steep road to reach this 
spot, or one ean take a carriage and ride up 
a nig-2ag road of easy incline, which seems to 
us the most desirable method of making the 
pilgrimage. A pavilion has been erected on 
the best point of observation, and into this 
we are conducted and are furnished with 
opera-glasses with which to look down on 
Lyons. 

The day is a little smoky or we could see 
Mont Blanc, 85 miles away, so says the cus- 
todian, and I fully believe it, but am more 
intent on the noble city which lies just below 
us with its two artery-like rivers, its environ- 
ing fortresses, its cathedral towers, its beauti- 
ful shadowy avenues of trees. Over the 
Rhéne are seven and over the Saone ten 
bridges, some of which are quite ancient, 
others of recent erection. On the slope of 
the hill the hospital of Les Antiquailles is 
pointed out. This edifice occupies the site of 


the Roman palace where the Emperors 
Claudius and Caligula were born. The fine 
cathedral of Si. Jean Baptiste is very near, 
on the right bank of the Saone, and a mu- 
sical peal of bells from its clock-tower re- 
minds one of the passing hour. It is grey 
with age, and has been strangely tattered by 
the storms of the ages and by the religious 
phrenzy of the troublous times, but looks 
substantial enough to last another 600 years. 
On the other side of the Saone, a half mile 
lower down, is the church of the Abbey 
d’Ainay, dating from the tenth century, 
which is supposed to be erected on the spot 
where Caligula founded a school of rhetoric 
in the Roman days. 

Very near at hand is the church of Notre 
Dame de Fourviéres, in which is a statue of 
the Virgin to which highly miraculous qual- 
ities are attributed. This is quite a modern 
edifice, and is only notable to the observer 
who is skeptical on the subject of modern 
miracles, for its superb position, and for the 
great gilded statue of the Madonna which 
surmounts it. We are assured that millions 
of pilgrims, seeking spiritual or physical 
good, flock to this shrine, and that these poor 
little pictures, tinsel hearts, and other child- 
ish devices are the grateful offerings of those 
who have believed themselves healed of their 
maladies by the amiable help of the Madonna. 
Many worshippers were in the church, some 
sitting with bowed heads, some kneeling be- 
fore the shrines, all absorbed in their silent 
devotions and quite undisturbed by the wan- 
derers who pass among them, guide-book in 
hand, A great number of well-used crutches 
are preserved in one corner, that all may see 
how the lame have walked after bringing 
their infirmities to the feet of the all-pityin 
mother. <A recent picture in a very cen 
and conspicuous a in the church repre- 
sents the city of Lyons kneeling in fear and 
anguish at the feet of the Virgin, who covers 
her with a corner of her blue mantle, and 
seems to be benignantly promisi —, 
Underneath are these words in French: “ It 
is'our mother, well beloved, who preserved 
Lyons from Prussian invasion in 1870.” 

Many striking and interesting Roman re- 
mains have from time to time beer found in 
this vicinity ; some fragments are preserved 
on these heights, but the more important 
relics are collected in the Museum. Under 
the arcades of a spacious court which re- 
minds one of Italy, are altars, inscriptions, 
sculptures and a tourobolium (sacrifice of 
oxen). The wonderful people who gave laws 
to almost the whole world at the time of the 
Christian era have left many memorials of 
their rule and of their works to illustrate the 
pages of their history. 
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A visit to one of the silk manufactories was 
of interest, but I was disappointed to see the 
work carried on ‘in ‘so small a way, and so 
much by hand labor. I had expected to see 
something corresponding in extent to our 
own great cotton and woollen mills, but we 
walk up a quiet stairway to the third floor of 
a very moderate house, and are admitted to 
a series of rooms, in which several Jacquard 
looms are in operation, and fabrics of great 
richness are slowly being evolved. Neat, 
careful-looking workmen are leisurely at work, 
throwing the shuttle in and out with skillful 
hand amid the glistening threads, and 
flowery brocades of many delicately blended 
tints are produced. In one loom, a portrait 
of Thiers, the French statesman, was bein 
woven in a ground-work of white silk, aa 
we were invited into an inner room to see a 
variety of such work which was offered for 
sale as mementoes. Here was the likeness of 
MacMahon, of Thiers, of Napoleon III, of 
Eugenie, of Washington, of Lincoln, and of 
many other notables, having all the perfec- 
tion of finish of a good engraving; and there 
were pretty devices on a ribband, about an 
inch wide, which would be appropriate book 
markers. 

The specimens in the Palais du Commere 
illuetrative of the progress of silk manufac- 
ture, which were arranged in chronological 
order, are also partioulaniy instructive, and 
the fabrics shown are most wonderful for; 
delicacy and for richness of work. The, 
grotesque devices of the Japanese and Chi- 
nese are shown beside the beautiful work of 
the artisans of France and of Italy. An 
afternoon ride in the tiny little steamer up 
and down the Saone, in its tortuous and slug- 
gish course through the city was not an un- 
mixed delight, for we were too low down in 
the world to meet the refreshing breeze which 
swept along from the north, and the heat of 
the sunbeams from above and of the furnace 
fires from below, made the situation almost 
too warm for happiness. The boat was 
crowded, and I had an opportunity to notice 
the courtesy and kindly manners of the peo- 
ple. A lady makes room for me to sit beside 
her, even, I think, to her own discomfort; 
and, seeing I am a stranger, takes great 
pains to show me everything of interest 
upon the shores. Finding I do not fully 
comprehend, she rises and points out with 
much significant gesticulation, the important 
_— in the moving panorama of Lyons. 

onder is the Palais de Justice, with its long 
Corinthian colonade,and just next to it is the 
church of St. Jean Baptiste, which has a 
wonderful clock like that of Strassburg. Be- 
yond, there is the Place des Terreaux, where 
in the days of Richelieu those who offended 
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the powerful minister met a traitor’s doom; 
and where the guillotine did its bloody work’ 
in 1794, till the wholesale system of shooting” 
and drowning swept away more speedily the 
helpless victims of the fury of the hour | 
There in the Hétel de Ville sat the revoly 
tionary Tribunal, under the presidency of 
the infamous 'Collet d’Herbois, who seized” 
this opportunity to wreak revenge on his 
sonal enemies. It is estimated that 2,109 
victims perished here. Now we reach the 
last bridge, and the little boat lands us at the 
Pont Napoleon,—a fine suspension bridge 
adorned with four obelisks,—and we may 
stroll along the broad Cours Napoleon, a no 
ble avenue planted with trees, which reacheg 
across to the Rhéne, where another bridge of 
precisely the same style spans that river, 
The clear and rapid Rhéne, which seems 
borne onward by the spirit of the hills, is in 
strong contrast with the turbid Saone, which © 
80 soon mingles its waters with the more pow- 
erful mountain river upon which the little 
omnibus boats cannot ply... The city ig” 
defended against possible floods by most sub- 
stantial quays, which seem quite out of pro 
portion with the size of the river, and which 
form long and beautiful promenades, in many 
parts shaded and furnished with pleasant 
seats. A pleasant city is Lyons, with just 
enough of the flavor of antiquity to make it 
interesting to the traveler, and we left it with 
regret on Ninth month 6th, for Vichy, the 
Saratoga of France, situated near the geo 
graphical center of the country in a pretty 
basin of the hills, on the right bank of the 
Allier. Here is a pretty town of hotels, of 
arks, of fancy shops, of hot springs and 
ine and of all the musical and other at- 
tractions which beguile the idle and the ail- 
ing multitudes during the summer months, © 
But the holidays of France are over for this 
ear, and the hotels and promenades of 
Vichy are almost forsaken, so we do not care | 


to tarry long amid the banquet halls deserted. © 
Such resorts, at their best, are far less attrac- 
tive to me than the busy, earnest cities where — 
men are striving to work out the intricate 
problems of civilization, and not for one — 
moment to be compared to the glorious Swiss ~ 
high places where the wanderer may take 


counsel of the solemn mountains. But we 
walk through the parks and under shado 

avenues, ‘take note of the curious and the ail- 
ing who gather round the warm bubbling — 
fountains of healing, and taste the waters at | 
the imminent risk of health (for how can 
medicine be good for those who are perfectly — 
well without it); watch the monotonous 
wheel of the lottery as it whirls around indi- | 
catiog worthless prizes to the holders of the 
fortunate numbers; pass under low-roofed 
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grottoes and observe from a distance the 
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The whole place is thronged with soldiers, 
ruined convent of the Celestins, suppressed | —the French reserves—who are called out 
in 1774 during the reign of Louis XV. _It| for a month’s drilling every autumn, in pre- 
is related that among the privileges of this| paration for the next life-and-death conflict 
monastery was that of inviolability, and that | with Germany, which ever impends over this 
in the year 1774, a lieutenant of the guards| land so favored by nature. The weather is 
having killed his captain, took sanctuary | oppressively warm, and they are clad in 
among these venerable cloisters. But the} coarse, warm-looking overcoats and are load- 
authorities were not thus to be baffled. The] ed with about eighty pounds of baggage, with 
convent was suppressed, the fathers of the} which they march wearily, limping along the 
order pensioned, and the criminal was seized | highways. All day long they drill beneath 
to meet the penalty due to his crime. the trees—thinking perhaps of the dread 
Yonder is an antique round tower rising| hour when they will be summoned to the 
above massive old buildings, a portion of an | fearful strife. ere is no rest for the na- 
ancient chateau built by Louis II, which now | tions yet, it seems, though the powers of good 
bears aloft a clock to warn the idlers of Vichy | are visibly at work in the ‘athe. paving the 
of the solemn march of time. way for the coming of the glorious Golden 
Yonder _ eo beer oye zs pointed | Year. 
out as the Villa o ame de Sévigné,*| « O14 writers pushed the happy season back,— 
who tested the virtues of these medicinal The more fools they,—we ee, ; 
waters as long ago as 1676, and found relief But well we know 
from rheumatism and a dropsical affection. That unto him that works and feels he works, 
In her letters to her daughter she praises this The same grand year is ever at the doors.” 
spot in true French fashion, calling it the} On the morning of the eighth, we are 
most beautiful place in the world, and| awakened by a clamor of music intended to 
describes her experience of the springs in| rouse the sleeping soldiers, who are many of 
lively terms. She says: “At 6 o’clock one| them quartered on the inhabitants of the 
goes to the spring,—one meets all the world,| town. A heavy shower is falling, cooling 
—one drinks the waters and makes an ugly | the atmosphere and giving promise of a pleas- 
face; but can you imagine that they are boil-} ant day for travel, and so we take a morning 
ing and have a very disagreeable taste of| leave of Vichy and speed away to the north- 
salipeter ? One turns—one goes—one comes | ward along the valley of the Allier to that of 
—one walks—one hears Mass—one describes | the Loire, toward the ancient city of Orleans, 
how he uses the waters—this is the whole| famed in story. The scenery is rather mo- 
topic till mid-day. At length one dines and | notonous, though often pleasing, and the 
then goes to a reception,—to-day it was at my | hours glide dreamily by as we pass the town 
house. Mme. de Brissac played cards with of Moulins on the Allier of Nevers, on the 
Saint Hérem and Planci; the chanoine and I | Loire, and thence northward to Gien, where 
read Ariosto; she has her head full of Italian,|a branch road to Orleans turns to the left. 
and she found me good also. Then came| Here we have three hours to wait, which 
some maidens of the country with a flute who | gives time for a glance at a characteristic old 
danced the bourice to perfection. Here the| town of France. A little omnibus is in wait- 
Bohemians display their charms—their sports | ing which takes us into the city, and we are 
the priests would find a little blameable. At| free to wander for an hour or two along the 
5 o’clock one takes a promenade in the de-| clean: streets between houses hundreds of 
delightful country—at 7 sups lightly,—and | years old, some of them dating from the 15th 
oes to bed at 10. Now you know all that| century, and up a steep pathway to the Cha- 
know.—” Such was tlie life at this now | teau, a substantial edifice of brick on a most 
silent old chateau two hundred summers ago, | beautiful site. It was constructed in 1494, 
and it is hardly wonderful that it was found | and well preserves the look of antiquity. It 
beneficial to health. is interesting to be reminded that while the 
foundations of this edifice were being laid, 
the bold cae navigator, guided by the 
: recently invented mariner’s compass, was 
Sévigré, daughter of the baron of Chantal, was . 
Seen tn 1627, at Bourbilly, in Burgundy, and was finding = pathway over the western wee to 
left an orphan at an early age. At the age of another continent; that the art of ee aie 
eighteen she married the Marquis de Svéigné, who | was just beginning its beneficent work in dis- 
was killed in a duel seven years afterwards. Left} pelling the darkness of the middle ages, and 
Tak ston and danger she dergted herrelé {| that the minds of men in France, Italy, Ger 
; nany and England were commencing to 
her daughter, and to her she addressed many of the re 2 off the Sale: of priestly detsine, 


letters which have placed. the Marchioness of | *! . 
Svéigné in the first rank of epistolary writers. tion, and to make their long and earnest pro- 


* Mary de Rabuten—Chantal, Marchioness of 
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test against the superstitions and corruptions 
which had usurped the name of Christianity. 

A handsome grey-haired woman is the con- 
ciérge, and she conducts us through many of 
the halls of the chateau, which now are occu- 
pied by the officers of the municipal govern- 
ment of Gien, and indicates to us the prison 
chambers which lie beneath the judgment 
hall. We are curious to see the interior of a 
French prison, but she objects—telling us 
that the transgressors of the law are made 
quite as comfortable as they deserve, having 
airy, clean, well-lighted fapartments in which 
to repent of their misdeeds. From the ter- 
race of the chateau we have a very extended 
view of the land of corn and wine which 
spreads out on every hand. The ancient trees 
which rustle in the autumn wind, sendin 
down showers of withered leaves, the ol 
chapel with its richly stained windows,—all 
are eloquent with stories and legends of the 
days gone by. But the hours are slipping 
by, and we descend to the town, find a place 
in the omnibus and are soon seated in the 
train again and on our way to Orleans. A 
dull rain comes with the eventide, and I have 
no knowledge at all of what we passed on the 
road from Gien to the ancient ducal city. It 
is about eight o’clock in the evening when 
we arrive, and soon find rest at the comfort- 
able Hotel d'Orleans 


This city, the Aurelianum of the Romans, 
is believed to have been founded by the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, on the site of an an- 
cient Gallic town destroyed by Julius Cesar, 
and is now the capital of the Department of 
the Loiret, having a population of 50,798. 
It is a walled city and was once of great mil- 
itary importance, but now it is only a quiet 
old town, looking to-night just like any 
other quiet old town. Close beside the sta- 
tion, the friendly lights of the Hotel St. Aig- 
nau remind us of the terrible days of old, 
(450 A. D.) when Attila, the Hun, appeared 
with his coiquering host before the walls of 
Orleans, but was met with such determined 
courage by the warrior bishop Argnau, that 
he was forced to raise the siege, and pursued 
by the Roman legions, met with bloody defea 
on the plains of Chalons. 5. R. 

Ninth Month, 9th, 1875. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


We acknowledge the receipt of several 
numbers of the New England Journal of 
Education. It is the result of the union of 
the Maine Journal of Education, the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, the Rhode Island Schoolmas- 
ter, the Connecticut School Journal and the 
College Courant. At the beginning of the 
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present year, the Kindergarten Messenger wag 
also incorporated with this paper. 

It-gives us much pleasure to recommend this 
periodical to those of our readers who are in. 
terested in the subject of school education, 

Every mother, as well as every teacher of 


little children, will feel an interest in becom. | 


ing acquainted with the educational methods 
of Froebel as set forth by E. P. Peabody, the 
accomplished editor of the Kindergarten de. 
partment. She thus speaks of her connection 
with the Journal. [Eps.] 


“In taking my place among the editors of the 
New Encianp JournaL or Epvucarion, I must be 
permitted to congratulate myself, as well as the 
other disciples of Froebel, on the fact that the invita. 
tion to do so implicitly acknowledges that Kinder. 
garten is the desirable, if not the necessary, foun. 
dation and preliminary of school education. 


“T would fain think that my three years’ work, 
diffusing information of the labors of Mrs. Kriege 
and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, and other faithful students 
and workers in the cause, and discriminating kin. 
dergarten work and life from school work and life, 
had contributed to this result. It is certain that 
three years ago I could not get a place in any edu- 
cational journal for a connected series of articles 
on the subject Now hundreds of subecribers will 
be added to the subscription list of the Jourwat, 
because the Kindergarten Messenger is in it. 

“ Froebel’s individual development, of which the 
kindergarten idea is ‘the bright consummate 
flower,’ runs parallel with the development of our 
national life in point of time, for he was born in 
1782. It seems one of the divine harmonies that a 
system of education, whose essential feature is self- 
education and self government, should be a twin- 
birth with a national ‘government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.’ Froebel’s system, 
as a method, was original with him, though every 
idea and process were not absolutely new in the 
world, but so disconnected and practically unrelated 
as to be sterile. 

“He became a practical educator in 1817, and 
wrote his first work, ‘Dié Erziehung der Mensch,’ 
in 1827. In this work he fully expressed the idea 
that education was nothing less than a conscious 
codperation of human with Divine Providence, and 
that it involved a devout and impartial study of the 
child on the one hand and the intentions of the 
Divine educator on the other. These intentions of 
the Divine educator, with respect to man’s develop- 
meat, are simply the laws of nature, so called. Pro- 
fessor Carroll Everett has happily said, ‘the laws 
of thought are in things,’ and Mr. R. W. Emerson 
has said, that to study intellectual philosophy 
aright we must study the natural sciences, each law 
discovered being an element of the intellectual life. 
But there is a time when the human being is un- 
conc20us nature, and can be studied in his instinc- 
tive, spontaneous action, which is never mere bodi- 
ly play in the child, but always the play of fancy, 
more or less. This period of life, before the child 
is morally responsible, Froebel treated in his ‘ Ed- 
ucation of Mankind’ as wholly the mother’s do- 
main, and he proposed it should be spent in the 
mother’s chamber, and not in a nursery, and be the 
work of the mother, not of a nursery maid, com- 
paratively uninterested and undoubtedly ignorant. 
To help the mother, he published another book, 


‘unique in every respect, called ‘Die Miitter und Kose 
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Lieder, which was illustrated by engravings, to be 
explained to children by the mother—a work it 
would be well fer all kindergartners to be familiar 
with. But observation and experience in instructing 
mothers revealed to Froebel the impossibility of 
mothers doing justice to their children’s unfolding 
natures between the years of three and seven (when 
children are put to school in Germany); and in 
1840 he invented the kindergarten as a connecting 
link between the home and school, and to discrim- 
inate it from the school, and at the same time sug- 
gest its purely developing method, he called it a 
garden of children, who, at this age, are as purely 
works of nature as flowers, and with as little moral 
responsibility, though on the eve of becoming re- 
sponsible. 

“The name of Froebel’s Institution should be kept 
sacred to the invention of Froebel, which, as I have 
said before, ‘is something new and peculiar—a 
different thing from the school in aim and method. 
For kindergarten does not aim at instruction, but 
rather isa preparation for instruction. . . . It 
is the preparation of the ground of the child’s na- 
ture, by laying its depths open to the sunshine, 
ploughing, weeding, guarding its wild flowers, and 
seeding; after which the primary, grammar and 
high schools, and lastly the university and active 
life, shall do their appropriate work, not at the dis- 
advantage at which they do it now—sometimes in 
stony ground, and oftenest in ground covered with 
a rank, wild growth, that chokes the crop expected 
from the good seed sown.’ 


‘Fifteen years ago there was no kindergarten in 
the United States, in Froebel’s sense of the word; 
for we cannot admit the validity of the claim of cer- 
tain German-American object schools, which did 
make some use of Froebel’s prepared playthings 
and song-directed movement plays, but neglected— 
and sometimes ridiculed—his philosophy of nature ; 
and his graduated process of going from the known 
to the unknown, continually connecting contrasts, 
personally discovered and appreciated as such. 
Froebel’s kindergarten is a most desirable prepara- 
tion for the object-teaching of Pestalozzi as well as 
for the teaching of letters, but it is preliminary. 
In the plays, whether movement or sedentary, the 
child comes into contact with objects of course, 
impressions of which develop his senses, and the 
more complex of which he himself produces out of 
material given. First, these objects which he has 
produced, and then their material, are to be named 
and analyzed, and their relations appreciated in the Watching their motions with curious eyes 
kindergarten ; for Froebel thought—like Miss You- Dropping my berries in glad surprise, ; 
mans—that it is not objects, but the connection of A plaintive sound I heard. 
objects and the observation of relations that de- 
velops the mind. 

“The first written article on the Kindergarten 
that appeared in America was in the Christian Ez- 
aminer, at Boston, in 1858. It was a review of ‘Le 
Jardin des Enfans’ and of ‘Rouge’s Kindergarten 
Guide,’ and immediately these books were imported 
by many people, with Froebel’s materials; and infant 
schools begun, which were called kindergartens in 
good faith, one of these being my own. But these 
‘Guides’ were quite inadequate to found kinder- 
gartens. They were only intended for the conve— 
nience of educated kindergartners, and this I found 
out by experience of failure in results—my disap- 
pointment sending me to Europe to see those 
founded by Froebel, or by the teachers he had in- 
structed to read the child’s nature, and apply the 
principles of development that nature indicated by 
its spontaneous play. For Froebel had spent the 
last twelve years of his life in instructing kinder- 


gartners, practically and theoretically, how to exer- 
cise this art of arts, and begin to educate human 
beings for self-education, which is the only perfect 
education. 

“T returned to America in 1868 to repudiate my 
so-called kindergartens, as such, though, under my 
able partner, it was an infant school in the full 
tide of pecuniary success; and to welcome Mrs. 
Kriege and her daughter to Boston, who had come 
to plant the genuine thing. The great obstacle 
they encountered was the impression made by the 
false kindergartens—for ‘the corruption of. the 
best is the worse,’ and a kindergarten is nothing if 
it does not create order; but children will not create 
order unless they are guided according to Froebel’s 
philosophy—for it is not what they do so much as 
how they do, and on what motive, that truly develops 
them.” 


The Journal of Education is published by 
Charles C. Chatfield; Office, Educational 
Rooms, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Terms of 
Subscription—One year in advance, postage 
prepaid by publisher, $3.20. An extra copy 
of The Journal of Education will be sent 
to any person sending five new subscribers 
and $15.00. The date on the wraper indicates 
the time to which subscribers have made pay- 
ment for their papers. 
































EVERY man, woman and child, in all parts 
of his life, reveals and manifests God just so 
far as he is true, pure, conscientious, gener- 
ous, loving, noble, faithful. 

Selected. 
TRUST. 


Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 

Finding them crimson and large and sweet, 

What do you think I found at my feet, 
Deep in the green hillside? 


Four little sparrows—cunning things, 

Feathered on head and breast and wings, 

Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their mouths so wide. 


Stooping low to scan my prize, 


And looking up, at the mournful call, 

I spied, near a bough, on the old stone wall, 

Twittering and trembling, just ready to fall, 
The dear little mother-bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And, while to the slender bough she clung, 

She thought the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 


“O birdie,” I said, “if you only knew, 

My heart is tender and warm and true”; 

But the thought that I loved her birdling, too, 
Never entered her small brown head. 


And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our needless burden of woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow, 
Under its weight of care. 
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But, oh! if we only, only knew 

That God was tender and warm and true, 

And that He loved us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
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LABOR. 


Toil swings the axe, and forests bow; 
The seeds break out in radiant bloom ; 
Rich hervests smile behind the plow, 
And cities cluster round the loom. 
Their tottering domes and tapering spires 
Adorn the vale and crown the hill, 
Stout labor lights its beacon fires, 
And plumes with smoke the forge and mill. 


The monarch oak, the woodland’s pride, 
Whose trunk is seamed with lightning scars, 
Toil launches on the restlegs tide, 
And there unrolls the flag of stars. 
The engine, with its lungs of flame, 
And ribs of brass and joints of steel, 
From labor’s plastic finger came, 
With sobbing valve and whirling wheel. 


Tis labor works the magic press, 
And turns the crank in hives of toil; 
And beckons angels down to bless 
Industrious hands on sea and soil. 
Here sunbrowned toil, with shining spade, 
Links lake to lake with silver ties, 
Strung thick with palaces of trade, 
And temples towering to the skies. 
— Business Circular. 
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NOTICES. 

Philadelphia First-day School Union meets at 
West Philadelphia Meeting-House on Sixth-day 
Evening, 11th inst., at 74 o’clock. An essay is ex- 
pected on “Should the teaching in First-day 
Schools be confined to Religious subjects?” Gen- 
eral invitation extended. 

Jas. H. Atkinson, Clerk. 


A Cireular Meeting, under the care of a commit- 
tee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Hockessin, Del., on First-day afternoon, the 13th 
of Second mo., at half-past two o’clock. 

Gzores THompson, Clerk for Committee. 


The Circular Meeting Committee, of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will meet on Second-day eve- 
ning, 7th inst., at 74 o'clock, in Race Street 
Monthly Meeting-Room, to agree on a report. 

Jas. GASKILL, Clerk. 

Committee of Management of Friends’ Library 
Association meets on Fourth-day, 9th inst., at 8 
P. M. J. M. Exxis, Clerk. 


The next Third-day evening Meeting occurs at 
Girard Avenue on 8th inst., at 74.P. M. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Agssociation meets this 
evening at 8 o’clock. 


ITEMS. 


Proposep UTILizaTIon or Fiso Bones.—-German 
manufacturers are continually engaged in purchas- 


INTELLIGENCER, 


ing fish bones, gathered along the Norwegian Shores 
near extensive fish-curing establishments, Th 
are pulverized and converted into fertilizers, It 
suggested that arrangements be made for utilizing 
the bones from the establishments in Newfound. 
land, such products of American fisheries be 
estimated at 120,000,000 pounds per year.—y. 
Tribune. i 


Tuomas A. Epison, of Newark, New Jersey, is the 
inventor of a system of telegraphing by which it ig 
now possible to transmit four messages—two eagh 
way—over a single wire at the same time, The 
apparatus used is called by the inventor the 
“ quadruplex.” It is used by the Western Uniog 
Telegraph Company, and, according to Mr. Orton’ 
last report, solves the most difficult problem pre: 
sented to a telegraph manager—how to meet 
natural increases in business without a corresponds 
ing outlay for wires. The Western Union hag 
offered Mr. Edison twenty-five thousand dollars 
cash for his invention, and a royalty amounting to 
nearly twenty-two thousand dollars a year. he 
inventor is only thirty years of age.—Late paper, 


A scuoon for the education of women for thg 
medical profession was opened in London in Octo. 
ber, 1874, with about seventeen students ; and dun 
ing the two sessions that it has now been in exist 
ence the pupils have shown great aptitude for the 
study, and given uniform satisfaction to a staff of 
eminent professors, who had offered their assistance 
in starting the new school. Two difficulties hayg 
at present presented themselves in the way of the 
students before they can be entitled to practice—the 
want of hospital practice, and the refusal of the 
legalized authorities to register women. During 
the last year the Medical Council, after a most 
animated debate, decided in favor of the admissiog 
of women to the medical profession, and the British 
government is now almost committed to introduce” 
a bill during the ensuing session of Parliament t 
compel the examining bodies to admit women ag” 
candidates. When this is done, it is hoped that the” 
difficulties of clinical instruction will also be got 
over, although up to the present time every hospital 
in London to which a medical school is attached 


has refused admission to female students.— Harper's 
Weekly. 


‘ 


Tue project of bringing the gas of one of the 
natural gas wells of Butler county, Pa., to Pitts: 
burg, for the purpose of utilizing the same in cer. 
tain of the iron works of that city, we may now 
record, as carried forward to a successful conclu. 


sion. The well from which the gas is taken is 
located about seven miles back from Tarentum, on 
the Allegheny river, and was originally dug as @ 
test well for oil. No oil was struck, but at a depth © 
of 1,200 feet a vein of gas was met, which came 
rushing from the opening with a vigorous roaring, 
under a pressure of about 100 pounds per square 
inch, The well was thereupon tubed with a 5 inch 
pipe, from which the gas continued to escape in 
undiminished volume for months, lighting up the 
country for miles around. The distances of the well 
from the iron works are 17} and 19} miles respect- 
ively. The pipe is a 6 inch lap-welded one, and is 
sunk at an average depth of three feet beneath the 
ground surface. The gas is easily managed, is very 
economical and produces a quality of iron thought 
to be superior to that produced from the same 
materials with ordinary fuel. It is said to be the 
intention of those interested to use the gas without 
admixture with other fuel.— Zz. paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1876. 


FRIENDS’ STORE. 
JUST RECEIVED | 


34 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls, $2.50. 
36 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls. $3.00. 
7-8 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 31 to 75 Cents. 
4-4 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 44 cents to $1.00. 
One Piece Dark Brown Silk. $1,623 Cheap. 
One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $ 


| Handsomely Bound and Illustrated 


No. 50 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


BY A. Ss. P&P. 


A desirable Book for First Day School Libraries, 


just published, and for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch Street. 


Price, $1.00. 
ALSU, A NEW EDIT ON OF 


S.lk Hakfs 87} cents, $1.00, $1.12 nnd $1.26. \IANNEY’S LIFE of PENN 


We have a very desirable assortment of Plain 


Goods. 
oe JOHN H. STOKES, 


8. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. | 





FRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer term on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorougu- 
ly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr 


2 m. Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa, 


HOUSE (LEANING TIME IS (COMING. 
Your Carpets must be Relaid. 
DO YOU want to save time, temper, and backaches? 
The EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 
and Tack Hammer combined will lay your Carpets with Ease, 
Every one says, “Is just the thing we want.” You will be 


gelighted with it. Circulars ee AGENTS WANTED, 


Address Excelsior M’fg Co., 151 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edge edition. 


FOUr COpies...ccrccccccccccccseccee svcercccccccees seeces soceeesies $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 








KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, .Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assoriment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 

ether with a full line of the !atest styles of Silver-Plated 
are of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 
Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
i" Opposite the New Post Office. £]} 


WITH A COMPLETE INDEX, WILL BE READY 


IN A FLW DAYS. 


Price, In plain Cloth Binding 


“ In Fancy Binding 
36 cents extra by mail. 
7 ee a 


/PURNITURE & BEDDIN 


262 South Second Street, 
=S A 
_ PHILADELPHIA: 2 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER; 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Headquar- 


ters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy Jewelry, 
Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental Goods 
and manufacturer of Umbrellas. 

H. D! XON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


-_-—*<S, LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


it? Real Estate Sold or Byhenane. Loans and Mortga- 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8St., Philada. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


9p 823 
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YOUNG MAN, WHO HAS LEARNED THE 

wholesale hardware business, desires employ- 

ment where he can make himself useful. Address 
HARRY P. KNIGHT, 1503 Swain St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS. | 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


SAML, R, RIGHARDS, 
N, Twentisth St. No. 1116 Citron 8t. 


- 255 
Ww are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c, 50 c., 6%c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GOLSZH, 

(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,)*’ 

531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4@- PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions afier September 15th. 
Send for C ircular giving particulars. 


C. W. SLAGLE 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, | 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Sonicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances | 
made on shipments. 


Faruitare Warerooms, 227:N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
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& CO., 





iL7™ Repairing. Varnishing and Upholatering neatlv done 
re MOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 

karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
mow. 


Retin Wai coy 


BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


erences 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE, 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 

(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getti 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


EXE VAURRAeS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hang 
or made to order. 


FACTORY AND SALESROONS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON &, MILLE 
LADELPHIA, Se 


PRINTING. 








\EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROoMg 


Book and all kinds.of Job Printing and Binding, 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore, 


sp: DOMESTIC’ © 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines cf every des- 
cription. 


*“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents WantTep. “@3 NEW YORK. 





———— 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 


MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inem 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A™ 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war” 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample} 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 7 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also | 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof 
ing Felt, 3 cents: per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 

PHILape.pata, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three eneth Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, ane in péer- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 

L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 





